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THE CONQUEST OF MT. TACOMA. 


BY J. EDGAR ROSS 


HOUGH America has many great peaks, mountain 
climbing by regularly organized Alpine clubs is 
still comparatively an innovation. Portland, 
Oregon, is the headquarters of an energetic club 
of mountaineers called the Mazamas. This club 
has, in the four years of its existence, done a 
great deal to bring mountaineering as a science 
and a recreation into favor with the people of 
the Northwestern States. 

On July 19, 1897, the club and its guests, about 
50 persons in all, left Portland in a special car 
for Tacoma, Wash., where they were joined by 
other parties from the surrounding country and the East. 
Three days’ staging conveyed the party to Longmire’s 
Springs at the foot of Mt. Tacoma. Here a pack-train 
was waiting to convey their tents and provisions up the 
trail to timber-line, where the ascent proper began. About 
thirty tents were pitched on the mountain side near where 
Paradise river leaves the glacier of the same name and goes 
plunging over a precipice to make Sluskin Falls. This spot is 
well called Paradise Park. No words can describe, no im- 
agination can conceive, the natura] beauty and grandeur of the 
surroundings. 

Before you, grim and foreboding, Mt. Tacoma looks down 
from a height of 14,500 feet. Behind is stretched the rugged 
Tatoosh range. To the right and left are mighty glaciers and 
deep, unexplored cafions. On every hill, in every dale, smile 
fragrant wild-flowers in unnumbered variety. 

For several days the weather remained unfavorable for the 
ascent. One of the party, despite the protest of the experi- 
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enced, insisted upon attempting the ascent alone and in weather 
when no sane man would venture upon an unknown mountain. 
He failed to reach the summit but succeeded in getting lost, 
and would no doubt have perished had not a half-dozen hardy 
mountaineers braved storm and darkness to go to his rescue. 

On Monday morning, July 26, the weather seemed favorable 
and it was decided to begin the ascent at once. Lightly laden 
pack-animals can, without difficulty, reach an altitude of about 
10,000 feet on Mt. Tacoma. Horses were loaded with sleeping 
bags and two days’ rations for the entire party and started for 
the camping place, while the 66 climbers followed slowly up 
the steep fields of snow on foot. 

On the east side of the mountain, about 3000 feet from its 
summit, a great shelf of rock called Gibraltar extends outward 
for about half a mile. The top of Gibraltar is nearly level, 
while the sides are almost perpendicular, and in places more 
than 2000 feet high. On the south side, about 1200 feet from 
the top, a narrow ledge runs the entire length of the wall. 
From this ledge a spur of loose rocks, called the Cleaver, ex- 
tends far down the mountain side. Near the foot of the 
Cleaver the mountaineers spent the night, unprotected save by 
their sleeping bags. 

With the first rays of morning the ascent of the Cleaver was 
begun. 

No lifelines were used here. It was found necessary to test 
each rock, for some, though large and apparently secure, were 
so balanced that the slightest weight was sufficient to start 
them. Despite this caution a rock did sometimes start to 
rolling ; but at the cry, ‘‘ Look out below !’’ alpenstocks were 
thrust out and it was always stopped in time. 

Gibraltar was reached at ten o’clock and here lifelines were 
stretched. This is considered the most dangerous part of the 
ascent, and without the lifelines a misstep or the loosening of a 
rock might mean a fall of a thousand feet. 

The tedious climbing of the morning, and the danger ahead, 
so disheartened some that they gave up at Gibraltar and re- 
turned to camp. 

It required two hours to pass the rock. Then after a short 
detour around a crevasse they climbed a steep bank of ice to 
the top of Gibraltar, where a short stop was made for lunch. 

From Gibraltar to the summit extends a field of ice so hard 
and smooth that one might skate upon it, and so steep that it 
would be impossible to ascend it without well-spiked shoes and 
an alpenstock. 

Under the guide’s direction a lifeline was dragged forward 
to its full length and then made fast to an alpenstock planted 
firmly in the ice. The climbers then came up the line hand 
over hand. But for this aid of the lifelines many of the party 
would have failed to reach the summit. 
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Several crevasses were crossed upon convenient ice-bridges 
or gone around, and offered slight obstacles to the progress of 
the party. 





MT. TACOMA FROM THE SOUTH. 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. 





Before reach- 
ing Gibraltar 
many had _ dis- 
carded coats and 
superfluous clo- 
thing because of 
the great heat. 
But during the 
last of the ascent 
a biting wind 
blew from the 
east and those 
who were light- 
ly clad suffered 
greatly from the 
cold. All were 
heartily glad 
when the crater 
was reached and 
they were able to 
sit down upon 
the warm rocks 
out of the wind. 

There are two 
craters upon the 
mountain, but 
only one was vis- 
ited by the Ma- 
zamas. ‘This is 
about half a mile 
in diameter. The 
depth is un- 
known as it is 
always nearly 
filled with ice and 
snow. Around 
the rim the rocks 
are kept warm by 
the steam that 
still comes up 
from the old 
fires. 

At the outer 
edge of the ice 
there are always 
ice caves. Some- 
times these are 
very large, but 
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THE MAZAMAS READY FOR THE START. 
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usually they extend only a few feet under the ice. It is cus- 
tomary in climbing Mt. Tacoma to make the ascent in one day, 
spend the night in the ice caves in the crater and descend on 
the second day. Because of the difficulty of carrying blank- 
ets for so large a party, only eight of our fifty-one successful 
climbers were able to remain at the summit. They took ob- 
servations to determine the height, temperature, and velocity 
of wind. That night they burned forty pounds of red fire as a 
signal to the world that the ascent had been successful, and next 
day they sent heliographic messages to Tacoma and Seattle. 
The main body of the Mazamas remained on the summit 
less than an hour. This gave little time for sightseeing, and 
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many were greatly disappointed at being compelled to hurry 
away from so glorious a point of vantage after having strug- 
gled so hard to gain it, Yet all realized that delay was danger- 
ous, and when the guide called for them to fallin for the descent 
but a few minutes were spent in forming the lines. 

The lifeline was fastened around one man’s waist, and be- 
hind him, three or four feet apart, came the rest of the party 
holding the line in the left hand while the right was left free to 
use the alpenstock. The guide and one assistant drove their 
alpenstocks into the ice, and, giving the life-line one turn around 
them, let it out as the party worked downward. When the 
end of the line was reached a halt was called while the 
guides, with apparent disregard of their own danger, hurried 
forward to secure a new hold on the line. This line, held per- 
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fectly taut, and always at hand, gave the climbers great confi- 
dence and they went rapidly down the ice field to Gibraltar. 

Despite their haste the sun had already sunk before they 
were safely past Gibraltar. At this point they began to strag- 
gle; and the guide, wellnigh worn out by two days’ work 
and worry, and believing all danger past, made no attempt to 
keep them together. 

The foremost reached Camp Muir, where the previous night 
had been spent, at 8:30 p. m., and the last of the stragglers 
two hours later. After a cold lunch some crept into their 
sleeping bags and prepared to spend their second night on the 
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mountain. Others, impatient to get down to a warm supper 
and comfortable bed, decided to push on. 

The party was completely disorganized. No attempt was 
made to keep it together, nor did anyone wait for the guide. In 
fact, no one, not even the guide, dreamed that danger lurked 
on the flat snow fields, where in daylight a child might play 
in safety. 

The night was clear and still, and the temperature just be- 
low freezing point. The trail made in the ascent was followed 
without difficulty over the snow, but where it crossed a mor- 
aine it was impossible to follow it in the darkness, and some- 
times difficult to find it on the snow beyond. 

Some of the parties had little difficulty in keeping the trail, 
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and reached camp between ten and eleven o'clock that night. 
a lost their way entirely and wandered about until day- 
ight. 

Edgar McClure, professor of chemistry in the Oregon Uni- 
versity, was among the first to leave Camp Muir, with a few 
friends. He lost the trail when little more than a mile from 
the camp in Paradise Park. Coming to a spot where the in- 
cline was much steeper than usual, they saw at the bottom a 
dark object that some thought was a crevasse, and others a 
pile of rocks. Professor McClure went ahead to see if it was 
safe for the party to descend there. He had gone but a short 
distance when he lost his footing and slid fully 300 feet to the 
rocks, where he was instantly killed. 

Professor McClure was well known and universally esteemed 
in the Northwestern States. His mountaineering was under- 
taken solely in the interests of science, and his death was a sad 
blow to a large circle. 

At noon on the day following his death, after an impressive 
service in camp, the body was started for Tacoma. 

That night another but less serious accident occurred. The 
party that remained on the summit over night did not start 
down until late in the afternoon. They had some difficulty in 
passing Gibraltar, and when they reached Camp Muir it was 
already dark. Rather than spend a third night on the mount- 
ain, two young men attempted the descent. They lost the 
trail and slid down the same bank of snow where Professor 
McClure had lost his life the night before. More fortunate 
than he, however, they fell into a crevasse that had opened up 
that very day. One went down twenty-five feet and was 
wedged in between the walls of ice in such a manner that he 
could scarcely move. The other went down about ten feet 
and after a long struggle succeeded in climbing-out. Finding 
that he could be of no assistance to his companion he made 
his way down tocamp and gave the alarm. A party at once 
started to the rescue of the imprisoned mountaineer. They 
found him still conscious, and practically uninjured by his 
four hours in the ice. 

The accidents that brought the otherwise enjoyable and 
highly successful outing to so sad a close were the first of a 
serious nature to attend the Mazamas’ yearly excursions. 


San Francisco, Cal. 




















A TRANSPLANTED TEA-GARDEN. 


BY WILLIARD M,. WOOD 


ALIFORNIA 
possesses one 
of the most 

unique bits of land- 
scape gardening in 
America —a minia- 
ture Japanese tea-gar- 
den, faithfully repro- 
duced by some of the 
Mikado’s ‘“‘little 
brown men,”’ in the 
prettiest portion of 
the Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco. 
During the successful 
Midwinter Exposi- 
tion of 1894, the 
Japanese tea- garden 
was accounted one of 
the chief attractions. 
Extensive alterations 
and improvements 
have been made. 

This delightfully oriental spot covers about half an acre of 
ground and is surrounded by a four-foot fence of rough Cali- 
fornia redwood, in a severely plain yet attractive Japanese 
design. 

The Tori-no-mon, or main entrance-way, is almost twenty-five 
feet in height and is a marvel of workmanship. Neither nail 
nor bolt was used in its construction. Hundreds of hand-carved 
pieces of wood—brought over from Japan—have been dove- 
tailed together in a complicated and bewildering pattern, such 
as only the native carpenters can execute. 

Passing through this picturesque doorway—which excels in 
style and finish the structures erected to stand permanently on 
Wooded Island, Jackson Park, Chicago—one leaves behind all 
thought of being upon American soil. Immediately to the 
right of the entrance, there is an airily constructed arch of 
bamboo. Light green vines twine gracefully through the 
mazy strips. Passing under this arch one beholds one of the 
smaller tea-houses, with pretty, grass-thatched roof and open 
sides. Many visitors may be found resting upon the cosy 
soft circular mats of straw placed upon the benches, viewing 
the bewitching scene. 

Astroll on the long bridge spanning the miniature lake re- 
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veals hundreds of well-fed goldfish—mostly of the beautiful 
fan-tail variety, and occasionally an immense carp of yellowish- 
olive color, with its sides slightly tinged with a golden hue 
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and fins of violet brown. Several narrow, rippling streams of 
fresh water flow through the grounds, adding greatly to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. 

Bordering upon the water’s edge are many dwarfed trees, 
plants and shrubs, each with a peculiar beauty of its own. 
Resting upon the water are the green leaves of many species of 
water-lilies and other aquatic plants. 

Here and there, set on rockeries, and in queer little nooks 
and corners, are beautifully decorated urns in blue and gold, 
ancient-looking rusty metal lanterns, stone bowls and other 
odd bits of the Japanese handiwork. 

The two diminutive water-falls not only charm the public, 
but attract the ruby-throated humming birds, California wild 
canaries and little English sparrows. These cool, inviting 
spots appear to be their favorite drinking and bathing places. 

With difficulty one climbs the steep steps of the beautiful 
crescent-shaped wooden bridge that spans the broad pond 
(under it antique lanterns of fantastic designs are hung), and 
towards the west, near the high board fence, finds in a sepa- 
rate enclosure a pair of Japan’s sacred storks. It is reported 
that these birds are the only ones living in captivity in 
America. Their plumage is exceedingly beautiful, with the 
long, soft, black-and-white feathers in contrast. The only bit 
of bright color on the birds is a patch of vermilion on the top 
of the head like a Turkish turban. 
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A number of persons may always be found around these 
tame birds, feeding them with sweets. Considerable attention 
is also attracted to the collection of Japanese fowl. The tails 
of some of the cocks reach a length of three feet. All of 
these birds are treated by the native attendants with as much 
consideration as children. 

Towards the left of the entrance one may ascend the odd, 
zigzag steps which were hewn out of the stump of a huge pine 
tree, and from the top is a fine panoramic view of the entire 
fascinating enclosure. 

The main tea-house is probably fifteen feet square and has a 
grass-thatched roof. N umerous comfortable benches are 
within. For a small fee, imported tea of an excellent quality 
is served with a tea-pot of boiling water, and a few odd-shaped 
wafers, and a ‘‘cute ’’ little Japanese porcelain cup, saucer 
and tray. These are brought by a comely maiden, clad in the 
becoming costume of her country. A number of these serving- 
maids are always in attendance. 

Visitors delight to sit on the sunny side of the large tea- 
house, overlooking the main pond, for there they may amuse 
themselves by throwing tiny bits of sweets in the water and 
watching the goldfish as they rise to the surface for a nibble. 

Up the slope behind this oriental tea-house are several 
buildings, all of Japanese design. One represents a residence 
of the higher class, and in the main room may be seen hand- 
some screens, water-colors, and bric-a-brac. A splendid col- 
lection of modern Japanese musical instruments form an in- 
teresting attraction. 

An especially fine collection of dwarfed cypress, pine and 
bamboo trees is now being exhibited in quaint pots and jars by 
the dwellers in this little garden. They are valued at many 
thousands of dollars. Not one is above two feet in height ; 
many in fact are only six inches high. All seem to be ina 
healthy condition. A portion of the roots of some species are 
exposed, showing clearly the queer knots and bows into which 
they were originally placed by the deft hands of the ingenious 
little brown men. 

The crysanthemum exhibit is also worthy of a visit. Many 
rare varieties may be found among them. 

The snap shots accompanying this sketch were taken on one 
of our winter days—January 1, 1898. 

Everything within the enclosure has been presented to the 
Park Commissioners, and the public may enjoy the many 
sunny walks and shady nooks, and a cup of well-brewed, de- 
licious tea, served in the most charming manner. 

San Francisco, Cal 




















THE ORANGE AT HOME. 


BY Ss. M. KENNEDY 
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days, mild nights, blue skies and soft 
breezes ; a land where summer and 
winter are so harmoniously blended 
that it becomes difficult to tell where 
the one leaves off and the other be- 
gins. It is in such a land that this 
golden fruit flourishes. 

Although the orange is now a 
familiar fruit everywhere, it is really 
TERRCGS a native of only one country, and it 
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>= Yai nas been in comparatively recent 
Ci A | years that the rest of the world has 
estes known and cultivated it. The early 
Sree be A wv J} Greeks, Romans and Egyptians knew 
Saibxd) ZN See} nothing of the orange, and yet in 
their countries today it grows in great abundance. Away in the north- 
eastern portion of India the orange was first produced, how long ago 
no one can discover. From there it spread into western Asia, and 
thence to Europe. It made its way into Arabia and Syria, then in the 
11th century to Italy, Sicily and Spain. It was the Spaniards who first 
introduced it into America, early in the 16th century. At the present 
day in many of the West Indies, Florida and Mexico, there are districts 
which are literally overrun with wild oranges. 

The orange derives its name from the Latin malum aurantium (golden 
apple). It is said to have something like eighty varieties, but the dis- 
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tinctions between many of them must be very slight, and all can be 
traced to the sweet or China orange, and the bitter orange or Bigarade. 
Not only is the orange one of those fruits which are naturally disposed 
to sport, but it is also affected by climate, soil and other conditions, 
hence the great number of varieties. It is the chief of the citrus family, 
of which the lemon, lime, citron, shaddock and pomelo or grape fruit 
are conspicuous members. The best known varieties of oranges are the 
Mediterranean Sweet, Malta Blood, St. Michael and Valencia. Then 
there is the Mandarin, first brought to Europe by the Portuguese, and its 
sub-variety the Tangerine, a tiny affair not much bigger than a walnut. 
The Mandarin, or noble orange, originated in China, and in that country 
is held in high esteem, and much used as presents to the mandarins. 
Its flavor is rich and aromatic, and the rind is peculiar in that it separates 
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spontaneously from the pulp. This variety is often spoken of as the 
‘kid glove’’ orange. 

But it-has been California’s distinction to bring to perfection the 
Navel orange, a variety of superior excellence, seedless and very sweet, 
and with a small protuberance at the upper end, from which it takes its 
name. It is the earliest in the market and is the prime favorite for size 
and flavor. Nearly thirty years ago the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington heard of a variety of seedless orange which grew in Bahia, 
Brazil, and through the U. S. consul there had about twenty young 
trees shipped to Washington. Of the number received only one lived, 
and this, the parent of all the navel trees on this continent, is alive and 
prospering today. A story is told of a Californian, seeing the sights of 
Washington, whose guide conducted him to where this celebrated tree 
stands. When told its history, the man from the Golden State reverently 
removed his hat and stood with head uncovered. 
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** You seem impressed,’’ said his companion, in surprise. 

“Why, man,” he replied, ‘‘I ought to be impressed. I made fifty 
thousand dollars out of Washington Navels in California! ”’ 

A number of young trees propagated from this one at Washington 
were sent to growers in Florida and California. In Florida, for some 
reason, they have not done well; but in California they have increased 
so rapidly, and are in such demand, that other varieties of oranges are 
likely to be crowded out in the near future. 

An orange orchard exerts a great fascination over the stranger from 
colder climes. The tree is an evergreen and blossoms early in February, 
and the orchard continues in flower until the last of March. The blos- 
som is a pure white of the most exquisite texture, and its fragrance is 
so great as to be almost surfeiting. Asa typical flower to wreathe the 
head of a bride, nothing could be more delicately suggestive of beauty, 
purity and sweetness. But those who have seen it only in the bridal 
wreath, have but a poor idea of the real blossom. The fruit sets in 
March or April, and attains its maturity ten to twelve months later, 
when the tree blossoms again. Blossoms, green fruit in all stages, and 
gold-ripe fruit are visible on the one tree at the same time. The con- 
trast of these with the dark green of the foliage forms a fairy-like 
picture, and those unaccustomed to such scenes are apt to think they 
are in an enchanted land. The orange clings to its stem with great 
tenacity, and it is not unusual to find fruit of a former year still on the 
tree when a second crop is attaining maturity. 

Orange groves are not only picturesque but very profitable. In Cal- 
ifornia, a good deal of exaggeration has been indulged in regarding the 
money in orange culture. Writers have told of profits of $1,000 per 
acre made from orange orchards. This of course is absurd, although 
that amount may really have been made in some very exceptional cases. 
From $200 to $300 per acre is a good profit, and that is not infrequently 
made from well kept groves. But although a good grove will yield a 
greater return per acre, for less labor, than almost any other kind of 
orchard, there are occasionally bad years when the profits are small, 
because of short crops or low prices. That so large an area of land has 
been set to citrus fruits, and that such large amounts of capital are be- 
ing invested is proof of the general profitableness. The exports 
to the East from Southern California during the season of 1897- 
98 are estimated at 12,000 carloads of oranges and 2,000 carloads of 
lemons, each car containing 334 boxes, and every box holding75 pounds 
of fruit. Some idea may be obtained from this of the extent of the 
citrus industry on the Pacific slope. The orange is a hardy tree and 
will stand considerable ill-treatment. But to do well and get the best 
returns, the prime requirements are a rich mellow soil, well drained, a 
warm situation and plenty of water convenient for irrigation. 

To the stranger, unfamiliar with the work, the process of turning 
one variety of orange tree into another is intensely interesting. This 
is called ‘‘ budding,’’ and requires a considerable amount of delicate 
and skilful labor. The navel orange has no seeds, and this variety is in 
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the greatest demand. How the first navel tree was brought into exist- 
ence no one knows; it was probably a freak of nature. But now any 
amount of them may be turned out by “‘ budding.’’ This is accomplished 
by taking a young tree grown from a seed, and at a certain season of 
the year inserting a bud from a navel tree under its bark, about six 
inches above the ground. If the operation is successful, the seedling 
is turned into a navel tree. But if the grower so desires, he may turn 
that navel tree into a lemon tree, or a grape fruit tree, or back to a 
seedling again, by the same process. The writer has seen a tree bearing 
six distinct varieties of oranges. Budded trees are deemed in profitable 
bearing five years from time of planting. Seedling trees, which are 
now seldom planted in California, begin bearing on a profitable scale at 
seven or eight years. 

The orange tree has its enemies. The most annoying ones are the 
red and black scale. These are parasites and are most difficult foes to 
dislodge when they attack the leaves and fruit. Washing, spraying and 
fumigating are frequently resorted to, and even cutting the trees back 
has sometimes been necessary. But in recent years the State govern- 
ment of California has discovered that in Australia there exists an in- 
sect called the Vedalia cardinalis, whose great delight in life is to prey 
upon the orange scale. Now, through the State Horticultural Com- 
mission, growers are supplied with this useful insect, free of expense, 
with results that are usually satisfactory. 

Experienced growers know the greai market value of the external 
appearance and color of the fruit, and with this in view it is not an 
unusual thing to see blood orange trees scattered here and there among 
a grove of navels. The blood orange, in addition to having a crimson 
color inside, has a rind of a dark red hue, and a little of this shade 
introduced into the rind of the navel orange adds a considerable amount 
of richness to its appearance. The task of conveying the coloring sub- 
stance from one tree to another is left to the bees. During the blossom- 
ing season, when the bee is busy, it flies from tree to tree, taking up a 
little honey each time it alights. In this way the pollen of one flower, 
sticking perhaps to the bee’s feet or wings, is mixed with the pollen of 
another flower on a different tree, and the result is often wonderful. 
The fruit of the navel trees, which ordinarily is of a yellow golden 
color, acquires a shade of reddish gold. 

The value of the orange is not confined to the fresh fruit alone. The 
wood of the tree is hard, heavy and close-grained, and is particularly 
suitable for some purposes of manufacture. The leaves are distilled in 
considerable quantities, and from them is produced an aromatic tonic 
containing useful medicinal properties. From the rind is made a val- 
uable oil, and also a candied peel highly prized by cooks. The blossoms 
furnish an essence which is a delightful perfume. The favorite liqueur 
**Curacoa ’’ derives its delicate flavor from the rind of the bitter orange. 
From the juice of the fruit wine and brandy are manufactured, and last 
of all, there is orange marmalade made from juice, pulp and rind all 
commingled. It is a rather curious thing that the greatest amount of 
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marmalade is made in Scotland, where oranges could not possibly grow. 

Under favorable circumstances the orange tree grows twenty-five to 
thirty feet high, and graceful in its proportions, the trunk being upright 
and the branches symmetrical. It is very long lived, and in Cordova, 
Spain, there are a number of monster trees known to be 700 years old. 
The average tree requires fifteen years to come into full bearing, but 
delay is compensated by its persistent prolific tendencies, for it bears 
abundantly from fifty to eighty years or more. An ordinary tree bears 
from 500 to 2,000 oranges in one season, the amount varying according 
to the nature of the soil and climate, and also the size of the fruit. It 
is said that 20,000 oranges have been borne by a single tree in the Azores, 
and half that number have been counted on individual trees in Louisana 
and Florida. 

See pp. 206, 207 
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A SOUL IN BRONZE. 


A NOVEL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU Boils. 
uthor « teld the Fleur-de-lis," “A Modern Pagan,” “Columbus and 
- = Y jeotris,” “Martha Corey,” etc. 
CHaAprer III. 


OROTHEA’S scream 
had followed the pistol 
shots. She had seen 

a man fall beside her, and 
then roll face downward from 
ledge to ledge, staining the 
rocks with blood. She held 
herself in place as the stage 
e, bounded along, grazing the 
“7 angles of the jutting rocks, 
" twisting and swaying about 
the dizzy spirals; and with 
bated breath she waited for 
the end, the death which 
must come in the likeness of 
that which she had witnessed. 
She had time for self pity at 
the thought of her youthful 
face and form so grievously 
torn and mangled. 

The pace slackened; the 
coach stopped; Antonio de- 
scended from his seat, and with the reins in his hands looked 
in at the door. 

‘You must climb upon the seat and hold the horses,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ They are quiet now, but quivering with fear. They 
must not start until I have laid the dead man decently upon 
the seats here.”’ 

‘The dead man —a robber?’’ queried Dorothea. 

** No, the driver. He was shot before I could get the pistol.”’ 

** And you killed the robber ?”’ she asked, 

‘*Not unless the fall over the rocks killed him,"’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘I shot him in the shoulder and his horse ran.’’ 

Dorothea buried her face in her hands. The horror of death 
struck a chill to her heart. aye 

Antonio mistook her thought. ‘And now it is I you fear,’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ An Indian! You dread them all as savages. 
Here, take the pistol. See, it is loaded. Now you are safe — 
are you not?— and will climb as I beg you upon the box. 
There may be others, accomplices. We must make haste. 
We have an express with money which must be delivered.” 
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Dorothea allowed him to take her arm and assist her to 
mount the box. She held the four trembling horses well in 
hand while Antonio with difficulty raised the blood-stained 
body in his arms, and descended, staggering under his burden, 
which he placed upon an improvised bier within the coach. 
She did not blench nor turn away her eyes from the sight, and 
when Antonio returned and took his place beside her she re- 
linquished the reins and pistol together. 

‘Take it,”’ she said. ‘‘I am not afraid.’’ Then she fainted 
quietly away upon his shoulder. 

Antonio’s heart was filled with strange emotion at the soft 
pressure of her head upon his shoulder. He looked down 
upon her, wondering what it were best todo. She had taken 
off her veil, and her hat was pushed back upon the forehead 
where loose curling locks were set astray by the wind. The 
death-like —s of her face gave it the pathos of helpless 
appeal. The various Boneh for her restoration which 


knowledge suggested, prudence rejected. It was with a pang 
of anguish that he realized that he could be to this beautiful 
girl an object of fear and aversion. 

‘“‘Why must it be so?’’ he thought. ‘Am I not clean in 
soul, strong and pure in body ; well taught in all the knowl- 
edge of the whites, and with a skin no darker than some of 


the foreigners whom I have seen at great gatherings in London 
or Paris with beautiful fair women listening with smiles to 
their talk, or pouring their tea? It is only in America that 
race prejudice is strong, and we, the true Americans, are the 
marks for every shaft of scorn. Yet my dear lady, Mrs. 
Leigh, was raised high above this by the loftiness of her mind, 
which people blamed as eccentricity, insanity even. Now she 
is gone and I am left alone — separated on the one hand from 
my people, and on the other from those whose equal I am in 
mind, but in nothing else. I must sink to‘the level of the 
one, or rise to that of the other. Which shall it be?’’ 

He began to understand the cleverness with which Mrs. 
Leigh had planned his life in order to insure his avoidance 
of this consciousness which now dawned upon him with all 
the force of a sudden revelation. During his school and col- 
lege life she had contrived to secure for him an entrée with the 
members of certain athletic organizations ; for although these 
bodies are stiffly conservative and strictly unbribable, a clever 
woman of boundless wealth has means of influence of which 
those who yield to it are half unaware. In fact, she chose only 
such schools of learning as she found above the race-prejudice 
which characterizes certain ultra American institutions. 

Buried for the most part among his books, Antonio asked no 
more of his fellows than a condescending admission to their 
sports, a condescension upon which he never presumed. 
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His vacations had all been spent in the rapid journeyings 
about the globe, with which Mrs. Leigh had planned to fill 
every vacant space of time; and in her society, and in that of 
her companions, he had fallen naturally into the place she had 
appointed for him, as guide and courier to the party, as private 
secretary and trusted friend to her alone. He had been abso- 
lutely dependent upon her for his motives in life; he had 
thought and studied only to give her pleasure ; he had planned 
for no future beyond that of obedience to her will. Lacking 
her guidance and support he felt that he was an anomaly, a 
weak and futile thing. What place was there for him on earth? 

Dorothea stirred and opened her eyes. Her vision was 
clouded ; the blood sang in her ears ; she remained leaning on 
Antonio’s shoulder unconscious of this support, and in that 
moment when her bewildered look passively met his, Antonio’s 
heart gave a bound and then stood still. She raised her head, 
pushed her hat squarely into place, leaned back upon the 
cushion and said in a quavering voice, ‘‘I am rather ashamed 
of myself. I have fainted, I believe."’ 

“*T believe so,’’ replied Antonio. 

Her eyes brightened with returning courage. This Indian 
was a simple soul with a good face, kind, mild and dignified. 
She was safe with him, and only the horror of the burden 
within the coach remained, and that she must try to forget. 

“‘T have always lived in the city,’’ she said, as much to her- 
self as to the Indian. ‘‘ I am not prepared for these startling 
adventures.”’ 

Antonio made no reply. He was struggling to crush within 
himself the very thought of the emotion which had set his 
pulses tingling. Fora fleeting moment he had known what 
love might be. Now with a new and bitter pang of revelation 
he saw that he was inevitably cut off from all the best and 
tenderest joys of life. He had climbed too far above his law- 
ful place, yet he could never reach and keep a higher level. 
Custom and prejudice would drag him down. 

** How far is it to the town where we can stop, where the 
dead man can be laid ?’’ asked Dorothea nervously. 

“‘T have not been over this road for fifteen years,’”’ he ans- 
wered, ‘‘but I think there is no nearer place than Hilton, a 
little town we pass through. It must beten miles from here.” 

‘Where have you been this fifteen years?” asked Dorothea 
for the sake of making conversation. Under the circumstan- 
ces it was necessary to talk, even to an Indian. 

** At school and college in the East,’’ he replied, ‘‘and dur- 
ing vacations in Egypt, Palestine and India; later in France 
and England.” 

“Oh, you are a rich man then,”’ said Dorothea. 

**T have not a penny. The friend who did this for me is dead.’’ 
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**T wondered if there were any rich Indians,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
shall soon know all about them and their ways, I suppose, as 
the aunt whom I am going to visit is teacher of the Indian 
school at Casa Blanca.’’ 

** You will live at Casa Blanca?” asked Antonio. 

** Yes, it is to be for the present my home.’’ 

“TI am sorry for you,’’ said Antonio gravely. ‘‘ With your 
fear of the Indians you cannot be happy there.”’ 

Dorothea smiled as she looked up at him. ‘‘If they are all 
like you I shall not be afraid,’’ she replied. 

** But I thought you had a horror of me.’’ 

“Oh, no; how stupid of you! I can tell a good Indian 
from a bad Indian. t was a silly speech I made, and I 
little thought that after all I should have to ride miles and 
miles by your side with that terrible thing behind us in the 
coach. It is my punishment, I suppose.” 


Antonio made no reply. 
‘* Where is your home?’’ asked Dorothea. Toa gentleman 


she would not upon first acquaintance have put categorical 
questions, but a question is in most cases the only form of con- 
versation that can be used with an inferior. 

“* My home, like yours, is to be at Casa Blanca. I belong 
on the reservation there.’ 

**Oh,’’ said Dorothea; and she made no attempt to continue 
the conversation, but spreading her parasol, leaned back in 
her seat and fell to observing the scenery. 

The road, having climbed the steep grade, debouched upon 
a rolling mesa, or high table land, at whose further edge a line 
of jagged mountains cut the horizon. Part of the land had 
been reclaimed for cultivation, and a wide field of barley stub- 
ble lay beside the highway, defended from encroachment by 
the ubiquitous barbed wire fence. 

‘** Look,’’ said Antonio, ‘‘at the little birds upon the ground.” 

Dorothea followed his glance, and saw that where each fence- 

cast a narrow shadow, a row of little birds sat one beside 
another in the limited shade. 

‘** How comical they look,’’ she said laughing, ‘‘ranged like 
scholars in a class.’’ 

‘* * When all the birds are faint with the hot sun,’’’ quoted 
Antonio, ‘‘but here are no cooling trees where they can hide.”’ 

He spoke as he would have done to Mrs. Leigh, who, he 
was sure, would quickly have responded, ‘‘ Nor does that 
parched barley stubble su t the ‘new mown mead ;’” and 
her look would have met his with a smile. 

Dorothea only stared. Perhaps she did not know her Keats ; 
perhaps she thought Antonio forward in parade of his learning. 

It was indeed very hot. The horses sweated at their task, 
and the continuous cloud of dust in which they moved stuck 
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to their flanks and backs, and turned their coats to rusty yel- 
low. It powdered Dorothea’s hair and eyelashes, while the un- 
friendly sun burned her cheeks and the tip of her nose. She 
was not happy nor comfortable, yet uttered no complaint. 

Antonio’s stoicism surpassed her own, for it was not until 
they had crossed the mesa, and stopped in the welcome shade 
of some cottonwood trees where there was a well, that Dor- 
othea noticed, as he org: to water the horses, that one of 
his arms was disabled and his coat-sleeve stained with blood. 

** You are wounded !” she exclaimed in concern. 

** Yes, the robber gave us two shots before I hit him. One 
finished poor Joe in there, the other went through the fleshy 
part of my arm. I had to shoot with my left hand. That is 
why I did not kill him. I am very glad it happened so.’’ 

“*Oh! Oh!” said Dorothea, ‘‘ how selfish and unthinking I 
have been! I noticed, too, that you drove with your left 
hand. Let me help you with the horses—but first roll up your 
sleeve and let me look at your arm.’’ 

** No, you would faint again at the sight of blood ; that is 
why I said nothing. I thought perhaps I ought to bind it up, 
for the bleeding began to make me dizzy; but my clothes 
stuck to it and closed the wound. It is best to leave it so.”’ 

‘What must you think of me?” shesaid. ‘‘I am brave 
when there is need. Let me wash the wound and bind it with 
a handkerchief.’’ 

Antonio shook his head. “We ought before long to come 
upon a man who can do it,’’ he said. ‘‘It is strange that 
we have gone so far without meeting a wagon.”’ 

“IT dread to meet people, for they would stop us and annoy 
us with morbid curiosity and questions,’’ she replied. 

“*T should be glad to find some one who could ride inside with 
the dead,” said Antonio. ‘‘I do not like to leave him at the 
mercy of these jolts. He rolls from side to side. It is pitiful 
to see a corpse so disordered.’’ 

“*T will sit there if you wish,’’ said Dorothea, growing pale. 

**No, no, I only wish that I could find some other way 
for you to make the rest of the journey. Ah, there comes a 
wagon. We do not meet it, but it overtakes us.”’ 

A light wagon, drawn by two spirited chestnut horses, drew 
up, and the occupants, two young men, leaped out. ‘‘ We 
heard there had been a hold-up, is it true?” cried one. 

** Yes, by , and here is poor Joe Williams dead,’’ ex- 
claimed the other, springing upon the-step, and looking into 
the coach. Both raised their eyes at the same moment and 
caught sight of Dorothea on the box, and they mechanically 
removed their hats while they gazed in fixed surprise. Antonio 
drew them aside to spare Dorothea the annoyance she had 
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feared ; but after he had been minutely questioned and cross- 
questioned, Dorothea alighting came to his relief. 

** Do not keep him talking any longer, if you please,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ He is badly wounded. Will you not dress his arm ?’’ 

“I was about to ask that favor,’’ said Antonio, ‘‘ though 
the wound is a trifle ; and also that one of you gentlemen will 
take the young lady in the carriage with you and drive on 
ahead. It is too hard for her to sit here in the hot sun, know- 
ing all the time that the dead man is close behind her.” 

**Oh, I do not mind that,’’ she said. ‘“‘At first I felt a 

t terror, but now I have become used to it.”’ 

‘**But it will get om your nerves badly, so long a strain. 
The Indian is right,’’ said the taller ofthe men. ‘‘ Please seat 
yourself in my buggy. Nelson, go with the Indian, after you 
have looked at his arm.’’ 

“If you will drive,’’ said Antonio to the young man who 
came forward, ‘‘I will sit inside with the corpse. I feel that 
I owe him that respect.” 

Thus it was arranged, and Dorothea, taking the advance in 
the light open buggy with spirited horses whose owner set 
them a spanking pace, drew a long breath of relief. 

“*It was terrible!’’ she said. ‘‘I am so glad to be free from 
it.’” Nature met her eyes with a smiling reflection of her 
happier mood. The open mesas were for a time at an end, 
and the road wound upward between large live oaks whose 
gnarled and twisted branches made arabesques of shade upon 
the ground. A tiny stream ran beside the road, keeping 
green the grasses and shrubs that bordered its course, while 
the quivering leaves of the cottonwoods danced overhead. A 
cool breeze blew, and a buzzard, balancing himself against it, 
soared aloft with wide-spread, unflapping wings. 

*‘It was a most unfortunate tragedy, and I am sorry that 
you should have witnessed it,’’ responded the young man. 
“*‘Nelson and I were coming up the grade when we met a rider- 
less horse, and further on we saw a man half way up the side 
of the cafion crawling from rock to rock. Then we met a 
boy who had been shooting rabbits on the mesa, and he told 
us that he had seen the stage go by with a dead man in it, so 
we whipped up and hurried after. But now let us talk of 
something else. Is this your first visit to California ?”’ 

** Yes, I have always lived in New York, and lately spent a 
year in Valparaiso.”’ 

** And you will fancy us a lot of blood-thirsty desperadoes ; 
but I assure you it is the most peaceable country in the 
world. Young ladies ride about everywhere alone, and 
nothing ever happens.’’ 

‘“*After this I prefer that things do not happen,”’’ replied 
Dorothea. ‘‘I will welcome the monotony of Casa Blanca.’’ 
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**You do not stop at Hilton, then? I am sorry for that, 
for I live there. I am a lawyer, Harry Burke, at your service. 
I have clients who live at Casa Blanca. Do you know the 
Wilsons there ?’’ 

**T know no one, I have never been there; but my uncle’s 
widow, Sefiora Aguilar, is teacher of the Indian sehool.’’ 

**Oh, I know Mrs. Aguilar. We anglicize the title,’’ an- 
swered Burke. ‘‘She is a particular friend of mine, and a 
charming woman in spite of her enthusiastic fondness for the 
Indians. I am sure you will be very happy with her, or, at 
least, that you will be very fond of her. I cannot promise 
that the life there will be altogether congenial to a young lady 
accustomed to gaities and a large circle of friends.”’ 

**T have never had many friends,’’ said Dorothea, won to 
confidence by the good-humored glance of his honest brown 

**T have had rather a lonely life, until lately when I 
have been with my father at Valparaiso; and there we had 
society, or at least crowds of people to talk to, eat with and 
dance with ; but of real friends none at all, I think.’’ 

She spoke a little sadly, and Burke answered kindly, ‘‘ You 
will find plenty here, I hope. We are, as a rule, warm-hearted, 
well-meaning people, and I can answer for one or two who 
will stand the test as real friends. I have told you that your 
aunt has given me that place with her. Perhaps you will be 
kind enough later on to include me in your list.” 

**T am sure that gratitude should dispose me to friendliness,’’ 
said Dorothea, smiling. ‘‘ You rescued me from an uncom- 
fortable position. My journey is so much pleasanter than it 
might have been.’’ 

‘If I remember, it was the Indian, not I, who should have 
the credit for suggesting the change. I am afraid I should 
not have thought of it, though it gives me great pleasure to 
be of service. I was intent on the thought of the murder, 
and to be honest I did not consider your position at all.’’ 

Dorothea felt a secret chagrin. She would have preferred 
that he had accepted her thanks even if he did not altogether 
deserve them. A woman never appreciates the blundering 
honesty that fails of the chance for a compliment. 

‘** At any rate I may thank you for the enjoyment I find in 
your easy carriage and fine horses,’’ she said, 

**T hope you will have many drives behind them,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘I could drive blindfolded over every road between 
Hilton and Casa Blanca. You will often see me there.”’ 

Dorothea had removed her gloves, and now she pushed 
back the rebellious locks from her forehead. Burke noted the 
delicacy of the hands and the polished brilliancy of the rosy 
nails. It was the hand of an aristocrat, and confirmed the 
impression made by her voice, although the dust and sun had 
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done their worst in transforming Dorothea’s outer person, even 
her face, into the semblance of a daughter of the people. 

“I suppose I must look like a fright,” she said in self- 
conscious deprecation. 

bi ogre up caring about looks out here,’’ he replied. ‘‘It 
is not in California to judge people by their clothes.” 

**But my clothes were very nice when I started,’’ she an- 
swered naively, ‘‘ please give me credit for that.”’ 

‘I do,”’ he said. ‘‘I give you credit for much more.”’ 

His tone expressed such sincere admiration that Dorothea, 
who had a moment before been wishing for a compliment, now 
withdrew within herself like a little frightened snail. 

Arrived at Hilton, Burke conducted Dorothea to a seat upon 
the hotel , thickly shaded with vines, where he had a 
table set with lunch, and himself prepared to make tea. 

‘*I know the capabilities of the place,’’ he said. ‘‘ Being a 
bachelor, I am condemned to take my meals here. They 
range from bad to indifferent. I have a private stock of tea 
and know how to brewit. By the time my horses have had their 
dinner, the stage will be here. We shall learn when the inquest 
is to be held, and I will drive you on to Casa Blanca.’’ 

Dorothea paled at the thought of an inquest, wondering 
whether she would be summoned as a witness; but she made 
no allusion to her anxieties. Burke watched her with pleasure 
as she sat opposite to him at table. His thirty-odd years had 
made him fastidious, and it seemed to him that he had always 
made conditional to his recognition of feminine perfection the 
possession of hands like Dorothea’s and grace of movement 
such as hers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHile Burke and Dorothea sat at the table, an open farm 
wagon, drawn by two shaggy horses, approached the inn. 
Its occupants were a woman in a sunbonnet and gingham gown, 
an old Indian who acted as driver, and a half dozen dark- 
skinned, smiling children who sat upon the straw behind. 

“It is Mrs. Aguilar,’’ said Burke, springing to his feet. ‘‘I 
will bring her to you,”’ and he advanced hatless into the blaz- 
ing sunshine. 

** How do you do, Harry?’’ said the woman in the sunbon- 
net, giving him her hand as he aided her descent. ‘‘ I came 
down today to meet the stage. I have not seen you since I 
got the letter, so you do not know the news. I am to havea 
guest, a niece of my husband, who is coming to live with me. 
I am just a little afraid to meet her, and yet I could not wait. 
Good old José and the children came with me— 

** Dear Mrs. Aguilar, I must venture to interrupt you. Your 
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niece is here waiting for you on the porch. I had the pleasure 
of the first meeting, and now I will leave you together.”’ 

Dorothea appeared, holding out her hands. 

“* My dearest child, how did you manage to fall from the 
skies? I am so glad to see you, and so surprised !”’ 

A kiss was exchanged in the depths of the sunbonnet. 

** Come here Manuel and Martha, Anna and Samuel,’’ said 
Mrs. Aguilar. ‘‘ This is my niece, Miss Fairfax, come all the 
way from South America to see us. They drove the ten miles 
just to be the first to meet you, my dear. How well you look, 
and how pretty you are! You don’t mind my saying that, do 
you? And you are justa little bit like your uncle ; the curve 
of the mouth and chin is like him.’’ 

She held Dorothea’s hand, and pressed it warmly and linger- 
ingly. She was tall and slight, and stooped a little as if worn 
with the hardships of her lot ; but she was full of tireless en- 
ergy and cheer. Her voice was charming. 

“Come, José, water the horses, and give them their barley 
and then we must go home. No time for stopping at the store 
today. Miss Dolly will sit between us. There is room.’’ 

“‘T am afraid I must wait for Mr. Burke’s permission to 
leave,’’ said Dorothea. ‘‘ The coach was held up, the driver 
killed, and there is to be an inquest.”’ 

Mrs. Aguilar was loud in exclamations of wonder and dis- 
tress. Poor Joe Williams! She knew him and his wife, who 
had a six months’ old baby. How sad, how tragic, how trying 
for Dolly! She would stay with her of course, and José could 
stable the horses under the cottonwood tree by the brook. They 
could drive home by moonlight if necessary. 

Burke returned when the stage drove up crowded closely by 
curious outrunners whoswarmed about it on foot and on horse- 
back, attracted from all quarters by news of the freight it bore. 

The corpse of the murdered man was carried on an im- 
provised litter to an undertaker’s shop near by. The coroner 
was summoned by telegraph. 

“It may be twenty-four hours before he arrives,’’ said Burke. 
** You can come down again if necessary, Miss Fairfax. Mean- 
time I hope you will allow me to take you the rest of the way. 
I am going to Casa Blanca thisevening. I have business with 
a client there, and tomorrow my horses will be again at your 


** Oh, Harry,’’ cried Mrs. Aguilar before Dorothea could re- 
ply, ‘‘ It is not true that you are going to bring that suit against 
the Indians ?”’ 

“‘T am afraid it is, Mrs. Aguilar, but do not think too hardly 
of me. I must do my client’s work.” 

‘The devil’s work!” she answered energetically. ‘‘I did 
not believe it of you. No, Dolly need not use your carriage. 
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We have room tospare. I came ten miles for the sake of her 
company. You do not mind sitting a little close, dear?’’ 

**Not at all,” replied Dorothea, looking somewhat doubt- 
fully at old José who stood waiting orders. 

‘* We will go home, José, home at once.’’ 

Burke was chagrined that Mrs. Aguilar persistently avoided 
his look, and that under the impulse of her authority Dorothea 
was led away without the opportunity for a farewell. 

She bowed and looked after him a little ruefully when he 
passed them on the road, his horses spinning onwards, while 
the heavy wagon creaked and lumbered up the long ascent. 

Antonio was left to trudge the ten miles to his destination, 
but he was not alone. A group of Indian youths found more 
interest in attaching themselves to his company than in hang- 
ing upon the outskirts of the crowd, or peering through the 
darkened windows of the undertaker’s shop. 

Two or three rode bronco ponies. The others, like Antonio, 
went on foot, and the sociability of the riders kept the pedes- 
trians buried in a cloud of dust, and often in danger of being 
trodden under foot. Good humor prevailed; and a trifling 
discomfort seemed only to furnish cause for merriment. Their 
welcome of Antonio was tinged with a shade of awe. They 
knew he had been to college, wore fine clothes, and was re- 
puted to possess fabulous wealth. At the same time he was 
one of them, a member of the tribe, speaking their language, 
and associated with their earliest recollections. 

**Do you remember, Antonio, how we climbed the cliff and 
stole the eagle’s eggs?” asked a good-looking young man shyly. 

“Why, Felipe, is it you?’’ responded Antonio. “I should 
never have known you for the round-faced boy of eight who 
was my rival in every spo 

** And I remember,”’ said another, “‘ the day that Antonio 
left us, how we peeped from behind the house and watched the 
carriage and the lady in it, and Antonio beside her, ready to 
cry, but braving it out and full of his importance.” 

** And you wished it was you,”’ said Felipe. 

**No, not then, but later when we heard how rich he was. 
It must be a fine thing to be rich. 

All echoed this sentiment, with wistful glances at their mate. 

Antonio longed for solitude. He was unused to sociability, 
and the demands of curiosity wearied him. Half way to the 
rancheria he found an opportunity to free himself. 

Two broncos came clattering down the stony grade, one 
ridden by an aged Indian woman, the other by a younger one 
carrying in front of her a two-year-old child. At the sight of 
the procession advancing upwards, both nodded greetings. 

“Who are they?’’ asked Antonio, with a vague stir of 
recollection. 
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** Ha, ha,’’ laughed Felipe. ‘‘ You have become a stranger 
indeed! That is Angela and Marta, your grandmother and 
sister. This is Antonio Lachusa,’’ he called out, completing 
the introduction, and his companions smiled broadly, realizing 
the humor of the situation. Marta did not smile. 

“T will leave you,’’ said Antonio. ‘‘I will stay with them 
for awhile;’’ and after some debate of the matter, his escort 
reluctantly departed, cheered by the consciousness of the un- 
usual news which they carried with them to Casa Blanca. 

Angela was deaf and did not realize that the stranger was 
of interest to her, so she urged her horse onward at its slow 
shambling gait; but Marta paused, held out her hand, and 
looked shyly at her brother. 

** You are welcome,’’ she said. 

“‘And you tome. Whose is the child?”’ 

** Mine,” said Marta. 

** And who is your husband ?’’ 

**T have none,’’ she replied. 

At sight of Antonio’s face, she bent her head and wept. 
‘*Oh, brother, brother, why did you come back ?’’ 

**T came back to my home,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but I find it dis- 
honored. I feel now that I have no home.’’ 

**It was not my fault, brother, ’’ she sobbed. 

Antonio ground his teeth. ‘‘And the man ?’’ he gasped. 

“Tf I tell you, you will wish to kill him, I know it by 
your face.’’ 

** Yes, I would like to kill him,’’ he answered, 

** Promise me you will be patient.’’ 

“I will be patient,’’ said Antonio. ‘‘An Indian is not al- 
lowed to avenge his honor. What is left him but patience?” 

**He is the postmaster, and store-keeper,’’ she said, ‘‘a 
rich man, and a white man. He sells liquor to the Indians. 
One day he gave me a glass of cider with a drug in it.’’ 

Antonio staggered and pressed his hand to his forehead. 

“I must follow grandmother,’ said Marta, regarding him 
with a mournful look. ‘* We are going to visit Manuel’s wife 
at Leona. She has a fever and wishes grandmother to nurse 
her, and I will work for her till she is well. It is a change. 
We have been hungry at the rancheria. Now you have come, 
brother, we shall all be rich.’’ 

He made no reply, and Marta after lingering awhile in 
silence shook her bridle and moved on with drooping head. 

Antonio stood in the middle of the road where she had left 
him. The afternoon sun beat fiercely upon the dusty high- 
way. Behind lay the world of wide thought, high endeavor, 
eager ambitions ; before him, the rancheria, narrow, barren, 
poverty-blighted ; but he had no choice, he must go onward. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 















Sea Pl eae f LION'S DEN| 


We have had ht "te chara along ; but the best war news 
sateder renee J 


The stage new woman stumps abroad to redress the wrongs of others, 
while her own children sit ragged and unkempt at home. There are 
better réles for a nation. 


The army and navy of course did their humble part as instruments, 
but we have official assurance that God gave us the war. The Spaniards 
were praying, too; but it is notorious that the Creator of the Universe 
understands no language but English. 

We all know young women who have married drunkards to re- 


form them. e all imow how . come out. If the nation takes 
the semi-barbarous millions of the Philippines to reform, it will show as 
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great prudence and get the like results. 
AGAINST The chief beauty of the climate of the East is that a person 
may survive it for years. Such Easterners as have not been 
000s. sunstruck up to this writing stand an excellent chance to es- 
cape till another season. Still, they may take pneumonia this winter. 
GONE A good and typical Westerner went down in our first Cuban 
OVER THE eng ent — Capt. “ Buckey”’ O’Neill, of Prescott, Arizona. 






DIVIDE. A quiet, scholarly, polished gentleman, who looked more like 
an Eastern doctor than like an Arizona Rough Rider; a man noted for 
extraordinary courage even in a country of brave men, an honest official 
and a good citizen — that is the ‘“‘ Buckey ”’ O’ Neill the Lion knew and 
mourns, He was the Western “ all-round man '’—editor, writer, sheriff, 
judge, mayor, scout, miner, scholar, Also a hero. ‘ 


A MAN The man who can write history and make history so strenu- 
AND A ously weil as Theodore Roosevelt does both is a rare good 
PLACE. blend. There is nothing atrophied about our Teddy. Hedid, 
at the outset of the war, a thing which in anyone else would have been 
theatrical ; but he knew and believed in the cowboy ; and Roosevelt and 
his Rough Riders have covered themselves with genuine honor, In- 
deed, the finest fighting of the war was theirs. 
As to the licerature of the war, there has been thus far nothing else so 
manful and so American as Roosevelt’s sh letter to our incompetent 
Secretary of War. It was not at all discipline, but it was all the finer 
for that, Roosevelt was not writing for himeelf, He knows what disci- 
pline is. When the other commanders (all brave men, too) ey 4 
quite care to do it, Roosevelt assumed the personal risk of tellin 
; “superiors ’’ the truth for the sake of 20,000 American soldiers. ee 
i. ing ess than a Roosevelt earthquake would stir the stolid dolt whom an 
f inscrutable fate has left at the head of our War Department. 

Alger was never anything but a dull, lucky man. He never would 
have been in the cabinet but for political debts. He would not have 
been Secretary of War if anyone had dreamed of war as possible. His 
shameful record with reference to the San Pedro Harbor matter is public 
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. His war record in the rebellion was not exactly a proud one. 

now by his usual incompetency he Lae ho e lives of 
army in Cuba that an officer who is infinitely his superior in mind, 
tegrity, in reputation, has to be ‘‘insubordinate’’ to avert a terrible 


ticians are already trying to use this Mr. Roosevelt to nip 

y ambitions he may have. It will not work. When Americans have 
to choose between the misfit Secretary of War and the hero of the Rongh 
Riders, it will not take them long. 


The Lion has a deep admiration for real missionaries. It HEROES 
doesn’t take a tenth part as much courage to be a brave soldier AND 
as to bea true missionary. But he has little use for the im- HIRELINGS. 
pertinent parasites who take a missionary job because they cannot earn 
$40 per month so easily anywhere else—and he has personally known 
many hundreds of this class on our own and other frontiers. And the 
cool impudence of some of the societies which send these philistines out 
to convert people from one christian church to another is beyond 
belief; as their brutality in parceling out the spoils of war is past toler- 
ance. Certain te Rastern church bodies are just now dividing the 
swag of the Philippines — blissfully unconscious that six million of the 


eight million Filipinos are already members of a christian church, And 

everyone who knows these weak-tea crusaders knows that their mission- 

pa will be applied not to the two million pagans but to the six mil- 
8. 





Just as these pages go to toe the sad news comesthatJohn THe 
Comfort Fillmore died suddenly during his vacation trip East. VACANT 
Here is a serious loss to scholarship and science in the United 
States. Prof. Fillmore was the foremost living authority on the folk- 
music of the American Indian. He had done more original work on 
this important line, and was better qualified for that work, than any 
other person living. By the time another, as well fitted by nature, can 
master the technical part of this specialty, much that might now be 
gathered, and would have been gathered, had this man been spared a 
very few years—will have been lost beyond recall. His death makes 
an irreparable gap in the scientific study of our aborigines. 

To the LAND OF SUNSHINE there is double loss. Prof. Fillmore was 
one of its official family,a member of its staff, a valued contributor 
and personal friend. Ever since he came from Milwaukee to fill a chair 
in Pomona College he has identified himself with this magazine. Some 
of the last work he was destined to do was for these pages. A genuine 
student, competent and whole-hearted in his work and risen to its head, 
a man personally beloved by all who knew him, he will be widely 
mourned as one of the few whose place cannot be filled. God rest him! 


To the United States at large it was a proper joke to have NOT 80 
a stupid millionaire for Secretary of War, so long as all he did FUNNY 
was to rob California. But when there came war, and this NOW. 
same incompetent caused hundreds of American soldiers to lose their 
lives, and put thousands more in jeopardy, the humor of an Alger in 
the cabinet rather lost its edge. The lesson is that it never pays to put 
the wrong man in office. 


It is a beautiful thing to believe that our country cam take = puoi, 
care ofany problem. But it isn’t business. We haven’t done 
well with the Indian problem, the Negro problem, the Chinese ALREADY. 
problem, the labor problem. Only a constitutional and irremediable 
dunce will maintain for a moment that our general politics are in good 
shape. Why hunt, then, for new troubles before we have proved our- 
selves able to take care of the white elephants we already have? 


CHAIR. 
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Californians know Shafter. He squelched the California end 
man, Of the Debs rebellion, when governor and militia generals 

* turned coward. At San he has been the same Shafter. 
Even better and even braver than military conquest was his drum- 
ming the yellow journals out of camp. The only pity is that he did 
not g the infamous Sylvester Scovel. And in general, the most 
valuable thing in the war was the muzzling and censoring of our in- 
decent press. Why not continue the good work ? 

Now that we have more or less set our neighbor’s house in or- 
der, it may befit us to remember that we have some unswept 
corners of our own. As Americans care enough for liberty 
and mercy to go to war against another nation for injustice to weaker 
races, Americans would, if equally aroused, stop our own equal brutali- 
ties. For they ere equal—except that we always see our neighbor’s sin 
bigger than our own. 

For seventy years this republic permitted its citizens to buy and seJl 
men, women and children like cattle at the block. We y atoned 
for this the greatest in history—by the bl est war ever 
fought by man. It was nominally (and in part truly) to free our slaves. 
It nominally freed them—but then we rested on our oars. Negroes in 
the United States are not free today—not half so freeas they are in every 
Spanish-American country. There they sit down with you in first-class 
hotels, theatres, trains, anywhere. Herethey do not. By law they can 
vote; in fact most of them cannot. We have in the United States 
about ten million negroes, as the result of our slave trade. Every man 
who does not need a guardian knows that the bulk of these negroes, who 
are in the South, have not the rights of freemen. Their franchise is a 
farce ; they are barred and h on trains, steamers and in hotels. And 
it is a rare month in which we do not roast one alive on a bonfire or 
riddle him with bullets. You and I personally do not do it; but citi- 
zens of our country do. 

Ever since our forefathers colonized a slice of America, we have in- 
famously entreated the Indians (the original owners of every foot of 
soil in the United States). Decent Americans who care to know a 
little but typical part of our record in this respect can read Helen 
Hunt’s A Century of Dishonor. The damning facts in that remarkable 
arraignment of a nation are facts. No one has ever been able to contro- 
vert them. 

Today we are maltreating the Indians as brutally as ever, under pre- 
texts of humanity. We are forcibly educating theif children in the 
schools away from home; schools generally run by ward-heelers; 
schools which too often prostitute the girls and ruin the boys, and in- 
variably break up the family ties. Westill appoint to be Indian agents 

ms whom we would scarcely entrust with our ash-heaps. And the 

nd in severalty matter is—as every one knows except the Eastern 

philanthropists who swallowed the glittering bait thrown out by sharp- 

ers—a deliberate plan to rob the Ind of their land. And out of about 

three million Indians, we have wiped out, in one way and another, all 
but 250,000 

We haven’t done much for the Chinese—except to exclude, ostracise, 
blackmail and occasionally mob and murder them. 

And in the face of all this—and more in kind—there are optimistic 
ninnies who believe we are just the right guardians to adopt a few mo: 
millions, from inferior races. aoe 

Nothing more pointed, nothing more just has been done in journal- 
ism this long time than the Argonaut’s (Aug. 1) pillorying of the United 
States Senators who panted to ize the Cuban Republic. It draws 
upon them the deadly official record of theirown speeches a few months 
ago. 


OWN EYE. 
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There is only one thing more worth- 
less than the eng ah ay of the day— 
and that is two average ks. 


A great many le—and those whose EXIT 
regret is most flattering—will miss the WITH 

Chap-Book keenly. For it was, and is not. Its vogue amon 

the knowing was the most sudden and perhaps the most cordial in re- 
cent periodical literature. And it was deserved. The quaint fort- 
nightly was independent and self-respecting. It enlisted many of the 
most ee writers ; and by and large did honorable service to 
literature. It was also remarkable as a new idea, in which it continued 
unsuperseded. Flattered by its popularity, more than a hundred “‘sim- 
ilar’? ventures were started (similar except in brains and taste) ; but the 
Chap Book was the only one which ever attained real standing, and al- 
most the only one which outlasted the first year. Herbert S. Stone, 
the editor, has made its hundred issues good. 

Regret at its demise is tempered by content with its Aic facet. It has 
been absorbed by the Dia/, than which there could be no more honor- 
ae The Dia/ will still be edited by Francis F. Browne, who 
fo it and has brought it up to its present rank as the best purely 
literary journal in America. 


A very handsome and worthy edition of the poems of COME 

Charlotte Perkins Stetson, /n This Our World, has been issued UNTO HER 
by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston; and it is pleasant to see Own. 
these remarkable verses given the setting they deserve. Mrs. Stetson 
(who is of the SUNSHINE staff) is a class by herself. Her muse is less 
lyric or dramatic than polemic and brilliant. The human feeling in 
these poems far outweighs their sense of music— though there is no 
serious fault to be found with the metres. But Mrs. Stetson believes 
there are battles to be fought— as there are—and she is the very one 
to fight them. She finds a casus belli at every corner, and improves it. 
But her warfare is as unlike the usual maundering as the equally com- 
mon dallying. Her mode is a curious combination of swift, direct 
hitting with uncommonly unmixed intellectuality. It is something like 
finding hard fists on a disembodied spirit. No one has to agree with 
her in everything ; but no one with a mind can fail to admire the 
astonishing quality of her expression. No other person now known to 
be extant shows so razor-edged a sarcasm, nor has so straight a sight to 
the logic of the things she does see. An admirable portrait graces the 
volume. $1.25 


The English-speaking student of our Coast history will wel- THE 
come Fray Zephyrin Englehardt’s 7he Franciscans in California. FRIARS IN 
It is very badly printed; but this is forgiven when we note GRAY. 
that the work was done by unskilled Indian boys at the Holy Childhood 
Indian School, Harbor Springs, Mich. Father Englehardt’s tribute to 
his order is well dese , and should be in every California ‘ibrary. 
Incidentally he ‘‘takes a fall out of’’ the unreliable Bancroft. The 
book may be had from the above school. 
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It is a pity that an earnest woman should not know better 
than to write such a book as Frona Eunice Wait’s Verma, the 

Lost. Dorado. It is doubly a pity that such ill-advised stuff should 
find a publisher— particularly in California. It is saying little to say 
that is the most absurd volume ever printed on the Coast. 
Mrs. Wait has read not wisely but too much. She has remembered 
or noted hundreds of unrelated facts, and she has woven them, with 
little constructive skill, into an alleged story of San Francisco, some- 
thing over 11,000 years ago. The aborigines in those days, according to 
Mrs. Wait, had forgotten more than we ever knew. They had houses, 
homeopathic remedies, cattle, gold, diamonds, silks, piped water, ciga- 
rettes, whipped cream, brandy, malleable glass, patent leather, Cuban 
matchetes, opera-glasses, universities, hospitals, Navajo blankets,African 
ivory, Chinese sandalwood, Lapland caribou, and a world of like trifles. 
They knew the Spanish language (having the gift of prophecy) and 
traded with all the quarters of the earth, They knew more about 
astronomy and other sciences than the world will ever know again ; 
and believed all the theosophist rigmaroles which a few weak minds 
cherish to this day. 

This might be amusing if it were readable ; but the story is so lost in 
a chaff-pile of esoteric nonsense that only heroic resolution can thread 
itout. Doxey. San Francisco. 


Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, by Bernard Shaw, is a work 
which is bound to attract attention. Mr. Shaw is known, even in 
READ. America, as the dramatic critic of the London Saturday Review ; 
and as author of Richard Mansfield’s play, ‘“‘Arms and the Man.” The 
three ‘‘Unpleasant’’ plays are contained in the first volume, with an ex- 
cellent portrait; the four ‘‘ Pleasant” ones in Vol. 2. Of Mr. Shaw’s 
t cleverness there can be no doubt, nor of the excellent possibility 
of his dialogue. The plays are mostly dialogue, but it must be remem- 
bered that they were rather written to be read than to be acted. Arms 
and the Man is perhaps the most successful of the seven, from any point 
of view ; it opens with plentiful and spirited actton—which, alas, tly 
“peters out’’ later on—and ‘‘ Capt. Blountschli’’ is the most vitel char 
acter in the two volumes. The most depressing play is Mrs. Warren's 
Profession. But all are highly readable. H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago, 
2 vols., $2.50 
If one must have war stories just now, it is as well to pass 
over the potboilers of the uninformed and go back to the most 
1S. wonderful story ever written of any war, Emil Zola’s master- 
piece, Ze Debacle. Indeed, those who do not read war stories should 
read (or re-read) this tremendous revelation of the truth of war. A 
handsome new edition, under title of 7he Down/fa/l, translated very well 
by E. P. Robins, has been issued by the Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50., # 


A fairly planned, fairly written story for boys is 7he Rain- 
bow of Gold, by Joseph A. Altsheler, It recounts the advent- 
ures of some lads in the overland trip to California in 1849; 
and while the author is evidently a “‘closet’’ traveler, and knows neither 
the West nor its life except by easy reading, the story is considerably 
above the average in plausibility and in telling, and will be enjoyed by 
boys. The Continental Publishing Co., N. Y. $1.00. 


Nothing—not even the certainty of immediate detection—daunts the 
literary thief. He is foreordained to scorn—and a new fatuity of him 
blossoms every hour. John Northern Hilliard is the current example. 
In the Chicago 7imes-Herald of July 18 he has an article on words 
“Taken from the Enemy’’— which article is stolen, body and breeches, 
from Zhe Awakening of a Nation, Chap. XIV. The .7imes-Herald has 
since shut down on him. 














THE ANGLE OF REFLECTION. 


BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM, 


NY man or woman who is willing to open all the doors and win- 
dows of his soul and let a strong wind from the north blow 
through i: at the risk of losing such light rubbish as is not 

too heavily weigh:ed down by prejudice, should read Tolstoi’s ‘‘ What 
is Art.’’ 

Very few who read it will agree with the author; but the exer- 
cise of defending : neself against the elements—for certainly the great 
Russian is one of tiie elements—is vigorous and blood-stirring, and even 
in the flush of victory one may have an uneasy consciousness that some 
of the snugly-fitting theories in which he had clothed his ignorance 
have given way at the seams, while the Slav’s comfortable peasant 
blouse is intact. 

That art is tainted by commercialism, and that commerce is not even 
tinted by art, even the wayfaring man knows. It would be strange if 
he did not, since the statement is placarded at every turn of the road. 
That he does not know what art is, and that (even though far from a 
fool) he does not much care, has always troubled those of us who in- 
sist upon something universal, something basically human in the high- 
est art. When, therefore, we read that art is the transmission to others 
of feeling which the artist has experienced, and that to do this he must 
“stand on the level of the highest life-conception of his time:’’ must 
experience feeling and have the desire and capacity to transmit it, as 
well as a talent forsome one of the forms of art, we are likely to con- 
gratulate the writer upon having thus happily stated our own favorite 
theory. But when he goes farther and declares that the highest life- 
conception of our time, in its practical application, “lies in the growth 
of brotherhood among all men—in their loving harmony with one an- 
other,’’ and makes the advancement of this ethical principle 
the test of reality in art, we make haste to remember that it is Tolstoi 
after all and that someone has called him rather aptly ‘‘ the locoed 
novelist.”’ 

Of course it would simplify matters greatly for some of us to be able 
to apply this test to any production masquerading in the form of art ; 
to ask ourselves whether it arouses in us any feeling which tends 
toward the brotherhood of man; whether it causes us to do justice, or 
to love mercy, or even to walk humbly with our God. But distressing 
complications would arise concerning the artist. How is a man to 
transmit feeling for a living? For the artist must not only live, but in 
these days he must live well—as well as other people; which in his 
case means as well as the people who invite him to dinner because he 
has written a book which they have not read, or painted a picture which 
they do not understand. And to live thus well he must write more 
books and paint more pictures; he must study the public taste. Small 
wonder that with such a text-book he sometimes, if not all times, falls 
below ‘“‘the level of the highest life-conception of his day.’’ In art 
nothing fails like success. 

True, the real thing succeeds, and we have the real thing among us 
today. But to dig it out of the mass of counterfeits is a weariness to 
the flesh. When we learn to discriminate between books and literature, 
between painting and pictures, between execution and music, between 
acting and the drama, we shall cease to talk of art as a profession. 

Writing is a profession, and painting and acting and modeling and 
singing are all professions, but art in its highest and permanent sense is 
not a business but an influence. 

And because of this, because influence is a subtle thing and easily 
ignored, large numbers of men and women who have a talent for some 
of the forms of art, for color, or sound or words, are quite serious in 
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thinking themselves, as the world is quite serious in calling them, art- 
ists. They may entertain, they may interest, they may amuse, but they 
do not influence. And failing to influence they do not survive. The 
world calls for countless and ever new entertainments, interests and 
pleasures, but the human soul yields toa few great forces. 

In all our efforts, then, to leave the artist out of his art we must fail, 
since he is its essence. The distinction between real and counterfeit 
art begins where the artist leaves off. We want him in his art, but we 
want his spirit, not his personality; his emotion, and not his 
tricks of style. Wedo not want to be lost in admiration of the way in 
which he influences us ; we want to be permeated by his influence. In- 
deed, the real artist has no methods, no mannerisms. He has only an 
earnest, throbbing desire to make others feel what he feels. 

But if sincerity were all, then artists were as sands of the sea for num- 
bers. To feel is not art. But to transmit feeling, to make it infectious, 
as Tolstoi says ; to move another soul, and to move it onward —this is 
the highest art. It is not given to every earnest soul to inspire earnest- 
ness; but if it is not given to every man to convey what he has, neither 
is it given to any man to convey what he has not, and therefore all 
those who have learned only the form of art—(and some have learned it 
surpassingly well) descend into oblivion, and their works do follow 
them. 

Allowing that art is not a profession and cannot be taught or ex- 
plained, what is to become of the art critic? If the test of art is its 
universal apprehension, what are we to do with the men and women 
who have devoted their lives to telling us what not tolike? If only 
they would devote their energies to guiding us out of the bog into 
which they have led us, back to the primary colors, the chromatic scale 
and the alphabet, that we might take a fresh start—but that is hoping 
too much. Evidently Count Tolstoi is leading us into a brambly 
thicket. 

Perhaps when the world’s gallery of great things, or things that make 
humanity great, is more crowded, we shall pause a shorter time before 
each masterpiece ; less will be said of each individual worker. But 
fame is not what an artist has made men say of him, but what he has 
made them do. As yet the walls of the temple of this fame send back a 
somewhat hollow sound. There is yet room. If art to be art must 
‘‘make for righteousness” there is abundant room. Of making many 
books there is no end, of making literature there is scarcely a begin- 
ning. But the literature will be made. The voice‘of the artist may 
sometimes be drowned by the noise of the artisan’s hammer, but it will 
continue to speak to the hearts of men. 

If Tolstoi is right and professionalism and criticism and imitation 
have exalted the spurious art of a class above the real art of the people, 
the artist himself has not been deceived thereby. He has been judged 
by the critics but he has worked for the people. And even critics are 
human and respond to the touch of nature. True, they have reviled 
him sometimes for choosing his models from the people rather than 
from themselves; for delving in the earth when he might be 
groping in the air—but when he has pierced their complexities and 
touched the man, they have generally responded manfully. No doubt 
it has been wearisome work for the artist sometimes, and in his hours 
of gloom he has wished, under his breath, that the people would read 
his books, and look at his pictures and listen to his music. 

But they are busy. Perhaps they may have time when the prophet's 
paradise of Tolstoi and all the others who have garrisoned the ‘‘ forts 
of folly ’’ is realized and there are no more critics to support. 
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Mausard-Coilier Eng Co Photo. by Mrs A. F. Harmer 
“THE HOMEWARD PLOWMAN,”’ 


A JAPANESE TEA-GARDEN, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. THE OHIO. 
Carrying Troops for Manila. 


Meusard-Collier Eng. Co. THE NEWPORT. 
Carrying Gen. Merritt and the Astor Battery. 
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POINT LOMA BY MOONLIGHT. Photo. by Fitch. 


(From the Coronado.) 
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EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BY CHAS. CASSAT DAVIS, PRESIDENT LOS ANGELES BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


OUTHERN California ‘‘ has climate.’’ Even the 

® Easterners concede that. But they concede it air- 

ily, usually intimating that man cannot live by 

climate alone. No, nor by beans alone nor 

bread. But we have the climate, and we 

have also the beans and the bread in abund- 

ance. Those who have observed the colonial 

history of Southern California (for it was 

only discovered a couple of decades ago, and 

a - has been colonized) have seen a great stream 

; of immigrants pouring in during the last few 

years. at stream contained some of the 

best and most vigorous blood in New England, the new South, and the 

new Middle West, as well as contributions from the enterprising of other 

lands. Here Bostonians and Chicagoans touch corners with Denverites 

and Montrealeans, Charlestonians and Londoners; and all, casting 

aside their old affiliations, at once become loyal and enthusiastic South- 

ern Californians. These strong, fresh spirits, filled with generous emula- 

tion, and broadened and fired by contact with their fellows from all 

quarters of the land, amid new scenes and vast possibilities, merge 

rapidly into a new community, buoyant, alert and progressive, which 

crowds the old, easy-going, contented, thriftless Spaniard off to the side, 

and makes Southern California today probably the most distinctively 
new-American community in our land. 

New America, the product from the crucible after the fiery fusing in 
the successive struggles for individual and religious liberty, for politi- 
cal liberty, for national unity, and for human freedom, is essentially 
law abiding and intelligent. Los Angeles, with a smaller police force 
for its size than the majority of cities, has less than its quota of turbu- 
— and crime, notwithstanding its foreign and unamericanized popu- 
ation. 

Not only is this community law abiding, but it is intelligent. The 
census of 1890 gave many surprises. The comparison of California with 
the other States on the subject of education and illiteracy was one of 
these, to Eastern people at least, for California was a ‘‘ frontier,’’ ‘‘new.”’ 
Take the following 
States as a group: anal “a 
Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Con- 
necticut, 

Rhode Island, 
New York, 
New Jersey 
and Pennsyl- 
vania, and 
measure Cali- 
fornia with 
them in this 
particular. 
The illiteracy 
of these States 
compared 
with that of 
California is 
as 6.2 per 
cent to 7.7 per 
cent of the 
whole popula- 


CHAFFEE COl.LEGE, 
ONTARIO. 
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tion, which of course embraces our large Chinese element ; if the white 
population is considered, the comparison is 5.9 per cent for the East to 
4.5 per cent for California; if the native white be taken, the figures are 
2.3 for the East, 1.7 for the West; if foreign white population be taken, 
they are 15.6 for the East, and 10.5 for California. 

These figures were made eight years ago. Duringa!l that time South- 
ern California has received many thousands of immigrants,* which 


would still fur- 
ther accentuate ——EE 
the differences ne 8 ne 7 
indicated by 
these figures. It 
would be unfair 
to this locality to 
fail to remind the 
reader that the 
census figures 
embraced North- 
ern California as 
well as Southern; 
and that the 
northern end of 
the State has not 
been favored by 
such immigra- 
tion at all as the 
south has had. 
These figures 
are significant, 
as also are those 
indicating the 
habit of reading 
as shown by the 
use of the public 
libraries. The 
average number 
of books annu- 
ally circulated 
per citizen in 
eleven cities of 
the Union, asas- 
certained in De- 
cember, 1893, is 
as follows: 
San Francisco .47 
Cincinnati,... .85 
Chicago........ .90 
Cleveland ..... .99 
Baltimore ..... 1.02 
Newark ........ 1.49 
Detroit..........1.53 
Boston..........1.61 
Minneapolis 2.02 : ; 
Jersey City...2.11 
Los Angeles..5 30 ae 2 aed 
A people of 
this type would be expected to foster education. That expectation is 
not disappointed. The traveler in Southern California is impressed 
with the prominence of school-houses in the country and city — not 
small, cramped, uncared-for places, but roomy, well built, meat and 
often handsome structures, even in remote districts. In the towns and 


*Population, Los Angeles 1890, 50,395 ; 1898, Est. 110,000. School Census, 1890, 10,867; 1898, 24,766. 
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cities they are often architectural ornaments and rightly the pride of 
the localities. In Los Angeles the newer buildings are fine specimens 
of schools, modern in their appliances for heating, lighting, and ven- 
tilating, neatly painted, and 

usually with large yards, 

shaded and cared for. Amon 

the buildings just complet 

is a beautiful one at Santa 


LORDSBURG COLLEGE, LORDSPURG, CAL. 


Monica ; while Long Beach has a new high school in the Mission style 
of architecture, in which not only that city but this whole region re- 
joices. 

Public spirit and intelligence go hand in hand. The people believe 
in education and cheerfully vote any needed tax for bettering the 
schools. In Los Angeles the charter limits taxation to one dollar per 
hundred, but permits twenty percent of that dollar to go to the schools. 
Other localities do as well. Not only do the people insist upon the pri- 
mary schools, but they will have high schools. Where a settlement is 
too small to bear the expense of a high school alone, it wili unite with 
one or two adjoining settlements and put upa “‘union’’ school. That 
is done by the vote of the people who pay the taxes, for there is no line 
between the tax-payers and non-tux-payers in these elections. 

The schools of Southern California rank fairly with those of the 


HIGH SCHOOL. (LONG BEACH.) 
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rest of the country, and so far as can be judged at Los Angcles they are 


above the average; the comparison is made by the Eastern people 
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spending the winter here, whose children, taken from the home schools, 
are placed in ours. As to the high school there can be no question. 
Berkeley and Stanford, in accrediting, place it, with one or two others, 
at the head of the list in the State, and not below any of the country. 

At the foundation of the schools is the kindergarten, perhaps the most 
important branch of the entire system, as by it the mind of the child is 
first opened, and taught to see, and compare and think. Last year this 
department in Los Angeles prepared 2,376 children for the regular work. 
So valuable is this preparation and so cherished by parents and the body 
of teachers, that this year it has been further strengthened by the ap- 
pointment of a special supervisor of recognized ability and highest 
standing. 

Another department of great value and of growing popularity is that 
of manual training. Los Angeles has nine rooms given to this work, 
and the pupils of the several schools go in turn to the rooms for in- 


~ 


©. M. Davis Eng Oo LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL. Staples, Photo 


struction. The work is voluntary and the accommodations are insuf- 
ficient. So attractive is this work, and so beneficial in its effects on the 
pupils under its exceptionally efficient head, that, during: last year 
among 2,000 pupils, there was not a case needing corporal punishment, 
and only one needing reporting. And this notwithstanding the long 
marches to and from the Sloyd rooms. 

Especial attention is bestowed on hygiene. There is daily calisthenic 
work for fifteen minutes ; constant inspection is made of the plumbing 
and sanitary conditions; and there has been inaugurated a complete 
system for an annual examination of the eye-sight of all the children, 
by the best known oculists of the city. A similar system for a periodic 
inspection of all the schools to detect diseases, especially those of a 
contagious character, is being perfected under the guidance of leading 
physicians. In addition to these too often neglected matte, the city 
has adopted the plan, when freshening up the rooms of old buildings, 
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of tinting the walls and ceilings, instead of retaining the ugly and 
harmful glare of white ; and in doing so, has introduced harmony of 
coloring by which the child’s esthetic tastes may be aroused and culti- 
vated, instead of being blunted while his eyes are blinded with the old 
discords in black and white. 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE “GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL,” LOS ANGELES. 


The State has located one of its Normal schools at Los Angeles, with 
a anes corps of teachers, and another has jnst been determined on for 
San D 
Section California is fortunate in having, besides an excellent public 
school system, quite a number of private, denominational and techni- 
cal schools of respectable standing. It would be difficult, for instance, 
to point out any in the country doing better practical work than Throop 
Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena, which last year had on its rolls 216 
students. Its graduates are admitted without examination at Stanford 
and the State Uni- 
versity, and full 
credit is allowed 
for its college 
work at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute 
of Technology, and 
elsewhere. In ad- 
dition to the usual 
scientific studies, 
the pupils are 
trained in com- 
pletely equipped 
shops in wood- 
work, iron and 
steel forging, pat- 
tern making, and 
machine drawing 
and construction. 
Girls have special 


courses in cook- LOS ANGELES BUSINESS COLLEGE—GENERAL WORK ROOM. 
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ing, sewing, clay modeling and wood carving. The Institute is sub- 
stantially endowed, has well appointed buildings, and a full corps of 
competent and enthusiastic teachers. The Los Angeles Academy, mod- 
eled after Phillips Andover and the Boston Latin School, with good 
buildings and large grounds, is new, but offers excellent preparatory 
training, with a military cast and drill. Its work is such that Stanford 
and other colleges receive its graduates unquestioned. The community 
also possesses girls’ schools of fine standing, in charge of women of cul- 
ture and intelligence. The Marlborough, St. Agatha’s and the Girls’ 
Collegiate School of Los Angeles, and Miss Orton’s school at Pasadena, 
are all of this type. 

To a number of smali-schools of various kinds must be added Busi- 
ness Colleges of good character at Los Angeles and elsewhere. Business 
education is so sought for that thorough courses in the several branches 
have been incorporated with the work of the Los Angeles high school ; 
and a number of colleges in this vicinity have also felt it necessary tu 
provide for it. The Classical School for Boys at Pasadena is another 
good type of the private school. 

At Lordsburg the Dunkards have established a college, with a magni- 
ficent building, in which collegiate, scientific, and business courses are 
offered to students. A few miles beyond Lordsburg is Pomona College, 
undenominat ional 
but established by 
the Christian 
church, with an 
increasing endow- 
ment, having this 
last year over 250 
students, more 
than 100 of whom 
were in the college 
department. In ad- 
dition to the col- 
lege proper is a fine 
building used as 
dormitories for 
young women, and 
a new science hall, 
now being erected 
by a_ twenty-five 
thousand dollar 
gift for that pur- 
pose, in which pro- 
vision has been 
made for complete 
chemical, physical 
land biological de- 
partments. A few 
miles past Pomona, 
at Ontario, is Chaf- 
fee College, a part 
of the University 
of Southern Cali- 
fornia, with a fac- 
ulty of fifteen, giv- 
ing academic edu- 
cation of a high grade to both sexes. And just beyond the limits of 
Los Angeles, on the north, is now being completed a large, handsome 
building by the Occidental College, which has outgrown its old quar- 
ters. is college is one of the evidences of the public spirit of the 
Presbyterians here. The Catholics have, in addition to their usual 
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POMONA COLLEOB (CLAREMONT). 


parochial schools at various points, boarding schools for girls at San 
Diego, Los Angeles and Ramona, and are about to open others at Pasa- 
dena and Pomona. At Los Angeles is St. Vincent’s College, with full 
collegiate courses, enrolling as students over 150 young men. 

The most important of our institutions, after the common schools, is 
the University of Southern California, with its main departments at Los 
Angeles. It embraces colleges of Liberal Arts, Theology, Medicine, 
Dentistry, and Music, and Schools of Oratory and Art, and a preparatory 
academy. The Medical School’s nearest neighbor is at San Francisco 
It is a strong school with a faculty of high standing, and has just been 
housed in a new home built and equipped forit. The college of The- 
ology is the only distinctively ecclesiastical feature of the University, 
which is under the general control of the Methodists, though its facul- 
ties, other than that of the Theological School, embrace teachers of 
various creeds. The College of Music is of sufficient importance to oc- 
cupy a separate building, and with the usual fittings has also a good 
sized pipe organ. The Scientific Departments are modern and quite 


complete, and contain as well as the laboratories for chemistry, physics, 
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SANTA PAULA HIGH SCHOOL. 


biology, and bacteriology, a full equipment for courses in assaying. 
The University is striving honestly to merit its name, and considering 
its youth and the comparative newness of this region, it is succeeding. 
Its importance will be ized when it is remembered that its facul- 
ties embrace over 50, including a number of nawes well known in ed- 
ucational circles, and its students number about 500. 
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THROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, PASADENA. 


This review of the schools of Southern California, pointing out the 
new and costly edifices which have been erected lately, when this part 
of the country has been suffering from a series of bad years, shows the 
attitude of this people toward education ; and taken in connection with 
its admittedly law abiding character, and its small and lessening propor- 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. WILSON SCHOOL, PASADENA. Graham, Photo 
el 


tion of illiteracy today, gives ground for the claim that Southern Cali- 
fornia will, in course of time, come to be, if not the center of learning 
in America, at least its most highly educated and cultured community. 
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Midwinter Diversion in Los Angeles 
A Turnout from one of Southern California’s Private Boarding Schools—Los Angeles Military Academy. 





Pree me z 


The Development of Intelligent Manliness. 


HE at use of education is to prepare us for “‘the pursuit of happiness,”’ 
which is the best aim of life, and which becomes a higher and higher aim 
as education raises its standard. The most complete and lasting happiness 
of which we are capable comes from a sense of duty done. To achieve this 

is the noblest human aspiration, as it is the crowning glory of education. The 
training of the cadet at West Point is only incidentally the technical training of the 
soldier ; it is, above this and above all, the forming of the character, the implanting 
of a high standard of duty and the inciting of an ambition for its unremitting per- 
formance. It develops an intelligent manliness, which pursues the happiness of 
always doing one’s best.— Major G. E. Waring, Fr., in August Outlook. 


Los Angeles Academy—Military 


A Classical and English Boarding and Day School—Reopens Sept. 14 


* * * It is an ideal place for the training of boys into that best product of modern civilization— 
an American gentleman—and the boys themselves are the best example of the good effcct of the 
healthy outdoor life and military discipline —Z. A. Times, Dec. 1, 1897. 





LOS ANGELES ACADEMY. 
MAIN SCHOOL BUILDING. SURROUNDED BY A CAMPUS OF FIFTEEN ACRES. 


Beautifully located near the foothills west of Westlake Park, at terminus West- 
lake Branch of Traction line—White cars. 


Some of Our Patrons. 


Hon. G. Andrade, Consul from Mexico. Frank A. Gibson, Cashier First Nat'l Bank, City. 


Major 8. N. Androus, State Senator, Pomona. W. S. Hook, Manager L.. A. Traction Co., City. 
Fred L. Alles, Manager Evening ——- City. og A. Keeney, Capitalist, Denver, Colo 

Hon. M. B. Beardsley, Bridgeport, C . M. Sanford, Attorney at Law, Prescott, Ariz. 
Mrs. Eleanor T. wn, Los Lagpten, Ch Cal. Joba wg Yellow Aster Mines, Randsburg. 
W. A. Combs, A. T, & S&. F. RK. R., Chicago. A. Stuart, with Craig, Stuart & Co., City. 


J. A. Craig, with Craig, Stuart & Co.. City. I. N. Witherspoon, Grocer, Riverside, 





Boys a8 young as t years are received. We are desirous of takin Sous ons early—before fe or 
inaccurate aes oe a thinkin and doing are developed. Eastern parents — not stand the 
severe winters of nd the location of Los Angeles Academy Mm py > cuaanetn fact, an 
ideal home for their ay “Our illustrated catalogue tells what the schoo lone, what it is doing, 
and what it hopes todo. Mailed free upon application. Address postal to 


Grewvitie C. Ewmry, A. M., Principal, WALTER R. WHEAT, Manactr 
Master in Boston Latin School for fourteen years. P. O. Box 193, Los Angeles 
(See cut of cadets, preceeding page.} 
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TENNIS AT SANTA MONICA. 


BY HARRY B. LUMMIS, 


NGLAND spends £25,000,000 a year on outdoor sports; well 
spent, says Mr. Price Collier, as it comes back not only in bone 
and sinew, but in the soul qualities of steediness, endurance, 

loyalty, truthfullness, resourcefulness and gentleness, that make the 
Anglo-Saxon the arbiter of the world’s destinies. 

And in tennis, ‘‘that king of games and game of kings’’ perhaps as 
much as in any other form of sport, the training of eye and hand and 
heart is perfected. 

The annual tournament given by the Lawn Tennis Association of 
Southern California is the event of the year at this game on the Coast ; 
and the meet just closed marks an era of unprecedented success in 
every phase, athletic, financial and social. 
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C. M. Davis bng. Co. ROWAN & OV&RTON vs. OSBORN & PEDLEY. 
Rowan “smashes."’ ’ 


At the 1898 tournament during the week ending, Aug. 20, there was 
nearly twice as large an entry list asin any former year; there was 
= than twice as great an attendance and the enthusiam mounted 

aily. 

Play started out Monday morning at 10 o'clock, in All-comers Singles 
before a good audience, which kept increasing all the week ; and which, 
from its enthusiam and its appreciation of the niceties of the play, must 
have been composed for the most part of ex-champions at least. 
Thanks to a perfect management which never let the court lie idle a 
moment the interest never flagged but steadily increased, and culmi- 
nated Saturday when the finals of the Mixed Doubles and the Consola- 
tious; and the Championships of the Ladies’ Singles and the All-com- 
ers’ Doubles were fought out. 

This last match was the most exciting tennis of the meet and the 
fastest, and came very close to deposing the established kings, who 
barely rubbed out winners. 

The average of all the play was much faster than ever before, and 
men drop out in the first round who would have been sure of the 
semi-finals at least a few years ago. 

Still in spite of the infusion of new blood and the hot pace none of 
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the championships changed hands; and only in the All-Comers’ 
Doubles were the old laurels seriously threatened. 

Lewis Freeman, in spite of his winter’s rusticating in the 
mountains, had little trouble in winning for the third time 
the massive silver trophy that represents the All-comers’ 
Championship, gaining it to have and to hold for himself and 
his heirs forever. 

But in the Doubles with his wiry-partner, O. S. Picher, 
champion of Stanford, he came very near losing to that new 
team, Bell & Braley. In their five-set match the winners were 
harder to pick than thorn apples until the very last point was 
played. Thechallengerscan win that honor next year if they 
choose, and if they keep improving on their present form as 
they have started, for a few short weeks ago they were not a 
team at all. 

The play of little Miss Violet Sutton, a new-comer on the 
courts, must have given the lady champion a bad quarter 
hour before their match. But the game proved comparatively 
easy, Miss Marion Jones saving her title by her clean Law- 
fords and her superior steadiness, while a sympathetic grand- 
stand threw discretion to the winds and white gloves pattered madly. 

According to the form shown last week it is obvious that Freeman 
stands in a class by himself. He plays the fierce Campbell net game, 
and is invincible at it. The other players might be grouped into a 
closely graded second-class that Bo des Bell, Picher, Braley, R. A. 
Rowan, Bumiller, and perhaps Daggett. Hendricks, B. Rowan, Overton, 
Welcome, Way, Sinsabaugh, and M. Manning make a third less dis- 
tinct class, while the others, ‘‘ also ran."’ 

As a social event the meet was also notable. The company that 
overflowed the grandstand was the elite of the city. Refreshments were 
served every afternoon at the courts, and Mrs. Jones entertained the 
tennis folks s at a delightful party at Miramar. 

The week closed with a ball at the Arcadia Hotel, where the war of 
the week was forgotten for joys less stern. 

A complete score of all the events is appended. 

ALL-COMERS SINGLES. 








FREEMAN'S NET-PLAY 





1st ROUND. 2d ROUND. 8d ROUND. SEMI-FINALS. FINAL. 
Overton - Jones 
defaul Hendricks bt Overton 
Hendricks beat Buck 644, 4-6, 6-1 
Bell beat Chapman _ Bell beat Rowan Bell beat Hendricks 
6-3, 7. 7, 6-1, 6-3 6-2, 6-3 
R Rowan McGilvray Bell bt Braley 
defaul 8-6, 6-1 
B Rowan bt W Manning 
6-4, 64 
Cosby beat Britton B Rowan beat Cosby Braley beat B Rowan 
default 6-2, 12-10 6-1, 6-3 
P Rowan bt Wa 
1-6, 9-7, 6-3 Braley beat P Rowan Picher bt Bell 
—. ‘bt t Daggett 6-4, 6-2 7-5, 5-7, 3-6 
6-3, 6-2 


Litlagston' bt oie 
Bum’ Ir bt A, | ‘Manning Bum'Ir b  Lingeen 


6-4, 7. 

Osborn Seat | Sutton Osborn yaty , ell Bumiller beat Osborn 
6-1, 6-3 6-2, 4-6, 64 7-5, 64 

Acker beat Fowler 


Haskins bt Wilson 
6-4, 6-1 

Way beat South 
6-3, 4-6, 6-1 


wes we yenctine Picher beat Way 
6-4, 6-1 


Picher bt bt Sinsabaugh Picher beat ¥ elcome 
Welcome bt Wallace 
6-1, 6-2 


, 





Picher bt Bumiller 
6-0, 6-8 
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CONSOLATION SINGLES. 
1st ROUND. 2D ROUND. 3D ROUND. SEMI-FINALS 


Lillingston a bye 
South a Li bt South 
sie | patti wamees 
e ett t Wallace ett bt Lillingston 
ae a 6-1, 6-1 6-3, 6-4 - 
Wallace elcome t bt Sins’bgh 
ate 6-1, wid 
bt Fowler 
6-1, 6-1 
aw bt Wilson mee | x bt Haskins Sinsabaugh bt Way 
default 6-2, 6-3 6-1. 9-7 


Osborn beat Sutton Way bt Osborn Dag’t bt H’nd’ks 
6-0 6-1, 7-5 6-2 
Way ry? pad 2-6 


‘ 7-5 
Hendr’ks bt Chapmam 
8-6, 6-1 
bt P Rowan Hendricks bt Pedley 
6-3, 6— 


, . 
B Rowan bt Acker B Rowan bt R Rowan Hendr’ks bt B Rowan 
6-4, 6-2 6-8, 6-4, 9-7 5-7, 6-2, 7-5 
R Row’n bt W M’ning Hend’ks bt Overton 
644, 64 6-3-6-3 


Buck bt Waring Overton bt Buck 
default 8-6, 6-2 
Overton bt M Manning 
8-6, 6-2 
MIXED DOUBLES. 
1sT ROUND. 2D ROUND. 
Freeman and Miss Sutton beat Freeman and Miss Sutton beat 
Bumiller and Miss G. Jones R A Rowan and Miss M Jones 
bat 7-5, 6-3 

R A Rowan and Miss M. Jones bt Freeman and Miss Sutton beat 
B Rowen sae «geen Bell and Mi‘ss Sterling 


0 6-8, 6-1, 6-1 
Bell and Miss Steril beat Bell and Miss Sterling beat 
Hendricks os es endricks Daggett = r<' Seymour 


6- J 
Daggett and Mrs. Seymour bye 
ALL-COMERS DOUBLES. 
. 1sT ROUND. 2p ROUND. SEMI-FINALS. 
Acker & Lillingston bye Way and Rowan beat 
Way & RA Rowan bye Acker — r * em 


Overton and B Rowan bt Bumiller and Welcome bt Bumiller and Welcome bt 
Osborn and Pedley Overton and Rowan Way and Rowan 
, Oa , 6-4 6-2, 6-1 
Bumiller and Welcome bt . Bell and Braley beat 
Manning Bros. Bumiller and Welcome 


6-8, 6-3 4-6, 6-4, 6-1, 3-6, 6-0 
Chapman and Cosby bt _—Bell and Braley beat Bell and Braley beat 
South and Sutton Chapman and Cosby Hendricks and Sinsabaugh 

6-4, 64 6-4, 6-1 6-2, 6-2 
Bell and aatey bye 
Hendr’ks & Sins’b’gh bye Hendr’ks & Sins’b’gh bt 
Waring and Butcher Waring and Butcher 

bye , 9-7, 

LADIES’ SINGLES. 
lst ROUND. SEMI-FINALS. 


Miss Sutton best ie Seymour 
Miss Alice Jones bt Mrs Hend’ks Miss Sutton bt Miss A. Jones 
2, 8-6 6-1, 6-2 


Mrs Seymour bt Mrs Ruthven Miss G. Jones bt Mrs Seymour Miss Sutton bt Miss G. Jones 

default 6-4, 9-7 6-2, 6-2 ’ 

Miss G. Jones beat Miss Sterling 
3-6, 8-46 


CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
ALL-COMERS’ DOUBLES 
Freeman and Picher beat Bell and Braley 6-1, 5-7, 1-6, 6-1, 6-1 
LADIES’ SINGLES. 
Miss Marion Jones beat Miss Sutton 6-1, 6-1 
ALL-COMERS SINGLES. 
Freeman. beat Picher 6-1, 3-6, 6-1, 6-1 
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